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VOICES 

A DRY-POINT ETCHING 

BY OTTO J. SCHNEIDER 
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Vol. VI JULY, 1900 No. 4 

FRANK W. BENSON AND HIS WORK 

To an artist the verdict of his peers is the only valid and satisfac- 
tory triumph. That judgment alone is of weight, of authority, of 
finality, which proceeds from experts. Other successes, too easy per- 
haps, may be based on meretricious achievements, and although 
flattering, should be regarded by the artist with a degree of suspicion. 
But the deliberate approval of his competent fellow-craftsmen, of the 
genuine connoisseur of art, is the real test, the real goal, next after 
the approval of his critical self, the hardest of all task-masters. An 
artist who has the stuff in him, as we say, is therefore a mixture of 
modesty and boldness; he knows his own value, I contend, else he 
could not exercise his powers to the best advantage, yet there are 
times when he is absurdly downcast, unreasonably discouraged. In 
talking frankly with successful painters, I find that they usually place 
a just and adequate estimate upon their own capacity, and I believe 
it is well that they should do so. Some of them lay themselves open 
to the accusation of egotism, but we should not apply such an unpleas- 
ant word to a man who is justly conscious of real capacity. Confi- 
dence is needed in order that he may do himself justice. 

As there is a kind of modesty which is morbid, impairing the 
practical executive ability of the individual, so there is a kind of bold- 
ness and confidence, based on real power, which is not to be confused 
with vanity. Benson strikes me as a man who knows his own value 
as an artist, and takes it for granted as a demonstrated fact, yet who 
is not unduly puffed up by his own importance, nor vain enough to 
suppose that there are not yet open before him infinite possibilities 
of improvement and growth. His manner is that of a well-balanced, 
level-headed man, without an ounce of affectation in his make-up. 
He is candid, sincere, direct, and straightforward. In his character 
self-respect and modesty coexist on even terms, for he neither over- 
rates nor underrates his capacity; thus, as has been pointed out, he 
is neither hampered by excessive timidity nor spoiled by egotism. 
He is sensitive to a desirable extent, but not morbidly so. His percep- 
tions are keen, but healthy. He is extremely well poised. His art 
is first and last to him, but he knows that there are other things in the 
world. Without personal vanity, he respects his work, his profession, 
• and puts his best self into it. A good lover and a good hater, he 
is not narrow. His artistic conscience is active and vigilant. He 
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is amiable, affable, and courteous, but independent, and firm of will 
and purpose. He has a natural personal dignity of manner, and does 
nothing for effect. He is able-bodied, and keeps himself in good 
working order by systematic exercise in the open air the whole year 
around. He is a canny hunter and a braw golfer. He wisely limits 
his hours of work in studio and classroom in strict accordance with 
his capacity for sound and solid work; works with all his heart while 

he works, then 
quits, locks the 
studio door, and 
makes for the 
woods and fields. 
In Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, where his 
home is, there is 
an amusing popu- 
lar fallacy that he 
is a man of leisure, 
based upon the 
fact that he does 
not go to business 
at 8 a. m. and re- 
turn therefrom at 
6 p. m. He had 
to refuse a nomi- 
nation for the state 
legislature, offered 
to him under the 
edifying illusion 
that he needed 
something to em- 
ploy his time! He 
can afford to smile 
over these divaga- 
tions. The Salem 
people will be 
filled with aston- 
ishment some day to find another famous man among them; they 
have not yet acquired the habit of hero-worship, and the elder gener- 
ation still speak with irreverent familiarity of "Nat. Hathorne." 

Benson's gentle courtesy, intelligence, and patience make him 
a good teacher; and he is, I believe, valued at his actual worth in the 
very fine school of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, where he, with 
his coadjutor and friend, Edmund Tarbell, has done distinctly honor- 
able service in the great cause of artistic education. Acting with him 
once on an art jury, I noticed that he liked many different kinds of 
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work, not necessarily allied to his own style, so that nothing like 
bigotry could be charged against him ; but there was a certain line 
beyond which no ox-team nor road-engine could have dragged him 
the hundredth part of an inch. 

Benson has been the recipient of a remarkable number of artistic 
distinctions, the chief significance of which is that they have been 
awarded by the artistic profession. The list of his honors and prizes 
up to the present 
date comprises the 
subjoined items: 

Boston: Boston 
Art Club, $ 1,000 
and #100 prizes, 
1895 ancl 1896; 
Jordan Gallery, 
$500 and $ 300 
prizes, 1894 and 
1895; Massachu- 
setts Charitable Me- 
chanics' Associa- 
tion, silver medal. 
New York: Third 
Hallgarten prize, 
National Academy 
of Design; Clarke 
prize, National 
Academy of De- 
sign; Shaw fund 
award, Society of 
American Artists, 
1896, #1,500. Chi- 
cago: Medal, 
World's Fair of 
1893; Ellsworth 
prize. Pittsburg: 
Chronological med- 
al; silver medal, 1899; second prize, #1,000, 1899. A good record. 

Benson was born in Salem on March 24, 1862. He studied in the 
School of Drawing and Painting, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, from 
1880 to 1883; then at the Acad£mie Julian, Paris, under Boulanger 
and LeFebvre, for two years, spending the intervening summer at 
Concarneau, in Brittany. He returned to this country in 1885, and 
began painting in Salem, where he made portraits and anything else 
he could get to do. In 1886 and 1887 he taught drawing and paint- 
ing at the Portland (Maine) Society of Art. In 1889 he began to 
teach in the School of Drawing and Painting, Museum of Fine Arts, 
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Boston, and he has continued this work ever since. His department 
of instruction is drawing and painting from the nude figure. The 
school, during the eleven years that Benson and Tarbell have been 
teaching there, has taken a prominent place among the best art acade- 
mies in the world. Benson's life has been, in a sense, uneventful — 
that is, he has never had to live on three cents a week, as some artists 

are said to have 
done; and I cannot 
honestly say that I 
believe he has ever 
gone without the 
usual three meals 
per diem. He has, 
I fancy, got a good 
deal of fun out of 
his work; at any 
rate his work looks 
it. 

His paintings of 
women have some- 
thing of the sweet- 
ness of the old-fash- 
ioned ideals oi 
high-bred feminine 
grace and loveli- 
ness, with the 
breadth and loose- 
ness of the. modern 
style of workman- 
ship. His pictures 
have the refinement 
of the eighteenth- 
century English 
female types, with 
the freedom and 
vivacity of the nine- 
teenth - century 
American girl. They are distinctly gentle, yet with no want of char- 
acter and firmness. Their mildness is that of wholesome and solid 
natures, unalloyed by sentimentality. They have much charm, but no 
coquetry; much femininity, but no feline quality. They are neither 
silly nor pedantic. They are neither inane nor priggish. They are 
intelligent beings, good comrades, human creatures — not angels; nor 
are they "sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought." 

The exhibition of twenty-four of Benson's works at the St. Botolph 
Club galleries, in Boston, in January, 1900, gave the best opportunity 
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of estimating his achievements, tendencies, and possibilities, although 
it is necessary, also, to know something of his mural decorations. In 
the St. Botolph exhibition there were several decorative paintings, 
including the " Autumn and Spring," belonging to the Rhode Island 
School of Design, which is a vision of almost ideal grace and gracious- 
ness; a decorative head, belonging to Dr. A. T. Cabot; and one or 
two easel paintings which might be fairly classed as primarily deco- 
rative. If we were 
to stretch a point, 
and say all of Ben- 
son's work is deco- 
rative in the truest 
sense of the word, 
it would be nothing 
more than is easily 
demonstrable. Even 
his portraits are con- 
ceived not in the 
spirit of the literal- 
ist or the illustrator, 
but in that of the 
painter-artist; and 
they will still have 
a subjective inter- 
est and quality for 
posterity when the 
sitters shall have 
become too remote 
to be other than 
names in a list of 
ancestors. This 
seems like a hard 
fate, for the people 
who pay the bills 
and sit still for a 
given number of 
hours, conscious of 
their good points; but who can will it otherwise, who can conceive 
it otherwise? So it is. So be it. 

Benson's best portraits are those of his wife, in white (" Portrait 
in White"), which has a haunting, almost ghostly character, and is 
exquisite in its delicacy of tone; his "My Little Girl," which is par^ 
ticularly charming for its mixture of dawning feminine self-conscious- 
ness and pure naivete ; the portraits owned by Judge Grant of the 
Probate Court of Suffolk County, Massachusetts, more widely known 
as Robert Grant, the author of "The Art of Living," "The Reflec- 
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tions of a Married Man," and other modern writings of a more or less 
Montaigne-like tone, and that masterpiece which is now being shown 
to the world at the Paris Exposition, "The Sisters, " a large canvas, 
in which the artist's two smallest children are depicted in an outdoor 
scene. This blithe vision of youth and summer sunlight, this spon- 
taneous evocation of infantile grace and innocence, is every whit as 
delicate as the first wild rosebud of June, as fresh as the morning dew 
upon that bud, and as happy as the laughter of lovers. Oh, gioventu! 
Primavera della vita! Through this Eden sweep the soft and salubri- 
ous zephyrs of a perfect summer morning by the blue sea. Over 
it hovers an atmosphere of arcadian innocence and simplicity. In all 
the long and noble line of paintings of children, from the chubby 
bambinos of the Italian primitives to the demure little princes and 
infantas of Velasquez, from the almost divine virginal type of Hans 
Memling to the Beatrice Goelet and the Boit children of John S. Sar- 
gent, I would be at a loss to find a more sympathetic, intimate, 
charming representation of human babyhood than this. 

To this blossoming of his art has Benson worked steadfastly from 
the outset of his professional life; and as we look back we can trace 
with ease the successive steps that have led in logical order from the 
beginnings up to the fulfillment of "The Sisters. " There has been 
nothing visibly painful in this progression; it is an evolution with 
neither haste nor delay in it, and every step in it seems to have been 
along the same straight, level line, toward the same goal. 

In "The Sisters" is a combination of buoyant and spontaneous 
movement, with a sufficient substance of rnaterial form, and a balmy 
sense of repose and poise. The younger child's figure is indeed one 
of the most perfect blendings of the-e qualities that I can recall in 
modern pictorial art. It is drawn, modeled, placed, given all its 
proper weight and presence; but it is at the same time so bathed in 
sunshine, so caressed by breezes, so much a part of the sweetness of 
the scene, the purity of the air, the breadth of the sparkling ocean 
background, and all the outdoor surroundings, that I can conceive 
neither the landscape without the figure nor the figure without the 
landscape. The lift of the silky blond locks in the breeze, the bal- 
ancing action of the extended arms, the lightness of the lithe little 
figure on its feet, and the beauty of the loose white frock in the full 
sunlight, are details of accomplished workmanship that are only parts, 
though indispensable parts, of a whole in which there are no weak 
places, no vacancies, no traces of effort. 

Whether an artist may be congratulated upon such a work as 
"The Sisters" or not depends upon circumstances. It will be no light 
task to live up to a reputation such as that created by a canvas of 
these extraordinary qualities. And in a world full of envy and 
detraction, there are those who will now have more motives than ever 
for souring on Benson's work. But whether or no we may venture to 
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felicitate the author of such a delightful page of child-life on his tri- 
umph, it is certain that the public may be congratulated upon the addi- 
tion of this splendid contribution to the world's stock of works of art; 
and, to go one step further, may we not rest assured that real merit 
is ultimately sure of its place in the history of art, in spite of all tem- 
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porary fluctuations due to the passions and prejudices and fashions of 
the hour? Without this conviction, all serious endeavor would be 
futile, and the critic as well as the artist might cry out in despair, 
" Life's but a walking shadow; a poor player, that struts and frets his 
hour upon the stage, and then is heard no more; it is a tale told by 
an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing." 
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Benson's decorations for the Library of Congress at Washington 
consist of three ceiling panels of octagonal form, six feet and six 
inches in diameter, over the south corridor of the main entrance hall, 
and four smaller circular panels, fifty-five inches in diameter, on the 
side wall of the south corridor in the same hall. The subjects of the 
three ceiling paintings are "The Three Graces," and the subjects of 
the four mural panels are "The Four Seasons." The Three Graces 

are Aglaia, Thalia, 
and Euphrosyne, 
and each of them 
occupies a panel. 
1 1 The three figures, ' ' 
says Herbert Small, 
the editor of an ex- 
cellent handbook of 
the library, "are 
almost invariably 
represented in a 
group, in both an- 
cient and modern 
art. Taken togeth- 
er, they stand, of 
course, for beauty 
and graciousness, 
and typify, also, the 
agreeable arts and 
occupations. In 
separating them, 
Mr. Benson has con- 
sidered Aglaia as 
the patroness of 
Husbandry; Thalia 
as representing 
Music, and Eu- 
phrosyne, Beauty. 
The first, therefore, has a shepherd's crook, the second a lyre, and the 
last is looking at her reflection in a hand-mirror. All are shown sit- 
ting in the midst of a pleasant summer landscape, with trees and water 
and fertile meadows." Thalia, who is seated on a marble bench, 
wears white, set off by a touch of blue and the gold color of her 
lyre. In the background a white marble colonnade appears among 
the trees, and the pale blue sky is cut by the straight stems of 
nearer trees. A bank of light gray clouds, warmed by a rosy light, 
covers the lower part of the sky. 

The series of the Four Seasons, which is set between round win- 
dows high on the wall, is composed of a quartet of half-length figures 
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in white, with landscape backgrounds, which repeat, with appropriate 
variations, the tones of the ceiling series. In the Winter panel the 
white dress is set off by blue drapery, and these tones are echoed by 
the blue sea and a field of snow. The figure of Winter is distinguished 
by a mass of loosened brown hair streaming in the wind. Spring 
is a particularly graceful and youthful figure, with a sweet face and 
light brown hair, standing by a rose bush and holding up a pale pink 
bud in her left hand. Beyond this charming creature stretches away 
a meadow of fresh and tender green, through which winds a pale blue 
stream. Summer is typified by a more mature figure, holding in both 
arms a garland of bright flowers. Green fields bask in a flood of 
golden light, and lead the eyes to a blue distance. The head of 
Autumn is turned to one side, showing the profile, and one hand is 
laid across her breast. 

All the designs are in large, uncomplicated masses, almost flat, 
charactered by suave and flowing lines, cool and pure tones, bold 
and frank contrasts of strong color. The essential principles of mural 
decoration are well grasped, and applied with breadth and freedom of 
execution and with a refined poetic intention, which is remarkably 
well interpreted in the felicitous passage written by Charles Caffin for 
Mr. SmalPs handbook of the library, wherein he points out that the 
four seasons are conceived as the four seasons of human feeling: 
"The springtime of anticipation, the summer of possession, the 
autumn, not of harvest, but of waning joyousness, the winter of 
accepted loss." Yet, he adds, hope and youth remain, and the beauty 
deepened by experience in the last face is an earnest of still another 
spring and summer, which shall be fuller, richer, and more precious. 
The figures are thus ideal in the truest sense, based upon nature, but 
poetized by the artistic vision which sees things en beau, and thus 
makes them typical, allegorical, and universal. 

William Howe Downes. 
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